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INTRODUCTION 


Change  has  come  so  rapidly  on  the  African  continent  in  the  past 
few  years  that  teachers  have  a  primary  obligation  to  orient  them¬ 
selves  to  Africa  as  it  is  today.  Africa  is  a  continent  of  deep  conflict 
—  racial,  political,  ideological  —  in  which  the  world’s  future  may 
well  be  determined.  This  makes  essential,  for  teachers  as  well  as 
students,  an  understanding  of  the  countries  and  the  peoples  of 
Emerging  Africa.  Africa  is  caught  up  in  a  “revolution  of  rising 
expectations,”  in  which  we  can  take  an  active  part  only  by  acquiring 
insight  into  past,  present,  and  future  problems  which  face  its  great 
diversity  of  peoples. 

To  introduce  the  massive  subject  of  Africa  to  the  class,  the 
teacher  might  begin  with  one  or  more  of  the  following  films:  The 
Brotherhood  of  Man  (Brandon  Films,  color,  sound,  10  minutes), 
which  emphasizes  man’s  interdependence;  or  Something  of  Value 
(excerpt,  Teaching  Film  Custodians,  sound,  10  minutes),  which 
portrays  the  relationship  between  a  white  boy  and  a  Negro;  or 
Tropical  Africa  (International  Film  Foundation,  color,  sound,  29 
minutes),  an  outstanding  documentary  on  three  quarters  of  the 
continent,  photographed  by  Julien  Bryan  and  supervised  by  Dr. 
George  Kimble.  These  films  will  help  to  demonstrate  the  diversity 
of  peoples,  yet  the  unity  of  mankind. 

For  background:  the  teacher  might  read  Gatti  and  Gatti,  Here 
in  Africa,  for  the  history  of  the  continent.  He  also  might  read 
to  the  class  from  John  Gunther’s  Inside  Africa,  giving  some  of  the 
more  popular  impressions  of  Africa.  A  fictional  approach  such  as 
Alan  Paton’s  Cry  the  Beloved  Country  is  suggested  to  bring  home 
the  feelings  of  Africans  frustrated  by  industrial  revolution  and  the 
rigid  white  man’s  rule. 

For  bulletin-board  material,  the  teacher  might  use  pictures  from 
such  sources  as  Life  magazine’s  22-page  article  “Africa’s  Savage 
Beauty”  (October  13,  1961),  which  also  includes  quotations  from 
prominent  people  on  their  impressions  of  Africa;  or  “Africa,”  a 
photographic  essay  in  Look  magazine:  (March  28,  1961).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  records  of  African  folk  music  might  be  played  to  set  the 
mood.  (See. source  material.) 


CHAPTER  1 


Items  to  Discuss 

The  size  of  Africa  in  comparison  with  other  continents;  land  con¬ 
ditions  and  variations;  reasons  for  climatic  contrasts;  the  animals 
of  Africa;  the  variety  of  and  importance  of  Africa’s  resources. 

Possible  Activities 

1 .  Construct  two  bar  graphs.  Compare  the  area,  geographical  con¬ 
ditions,  and  resources  of  Africa  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Slower  students  might  collect  or  sketch  various  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  animals,  minerals,  and  land  of  Africa.  These  could  be 
placed  on  a  large  map  of  Africa,  where  applicable. 

3.  Build  up  an  “Africa  file.”  This  could  contain  clippings  and 
pictures  describing  the  land  or  customs  of  Africa.  Students  should 
be  continually  on  the  lookout  for  suitable  material,  so  that  an 
actual  “Africa  library”  can  be  developed. 

4.  Pass  out  outline  maps  of  Africa,  and  have  the  students  draw  in 
the  boundaries  of  all  countries  and  territories.  This  will  help  to 
stimulate  a  visual  image  of  Africa  and  the  political  entities  within 
its  borders. 

5.  Make  overlay  maps  on  a  basic  outline  of  Africa.  Then  add  one 
characteristic  at  a  time:  rivers  and  lakes,  mountains,  resources, 
land  forms,  plants,  animals. 

6.  Divide  the  class  into  committees  to  gather  materials  for  a  class¬ 
room  display  on  Africa. 

7.  Conduct  a  panel  discussion  on  the  effects  of  climate  and  geog¬ 
raphy  on  the  settlement  of  Africa  and  the  different  ways  of  life  on 
that  continent. 

CHAPTER  2 


Items  to  Discuss 

Origins  of  the  African  people;  the  variety  of  languages;  problems 
of  illiteracy  and  education  in  Africa;  the  importance  of  the  tribe; 
religious  beliefs;  the  position  of  the  white  minority. 


Possible  Activities 


1.  Each  student  might  volunteer  or  be  assigned  an  area  or  subject 
in  Africa  on  which  he  wishes  to  become  an  “expert.”  This  would 
be  strictly  outside  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  unit  a  research  paper 
could  be  turned  in.  All  questions  relevant  to  his  “specialty”  could 
be  directed  to  him  in  class. 

2.  Committee  assignment:  gather  materials  for  a  model  village  of 
Africa.  This  could  be  displayed  in  class. 

3.  Take  the  class  to  any  nearby  museum  where  African  collections 
are  on  display. 

4.  A  person  from  a  nearby  university  who  has  worked  with  the 
educational  problems  of  Africa  might  be  called  in  to  speak  on  the 
educational  outlook  for  Africa  in  the  years  ahead. 

5.  Hold  a  round-table  discussion:  “The  solution  to  the  problem  of 
African  progress  lies  in  the  development  of  better  intertribal 
relations.” 

6.  Students  might  make  reports  comparing  African  religion,  art, 
and  music  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

CHAPTER  3 


Items  to  Discuss 

Early  invaders  of  North  Africa;  the  development  of  an  Arab  world 
in  North  Africa;  ancient  African  cultures;  the  effect  of  European 
colonization  on  Africa;  the  slave  trade;  early  explorers  of  Africa’s 
interior. 

Possible  Activities 

1 .  Better  students  might  like  to  create  their  own  crossword  puzzles, 
using  African  names  and  terms.  The  entire  class  can  then  work 
on  them. 

2.  To  encourage  interest  in  outside  reading,  the  teacher  might 
obtain  book  jackets  of  recently  published  works  on  Africa  and 
display  them  about  the  room. 


3.  Slower  students  might  draw  in  the  routes  of  European  traders 
and  explorers  on  an  outline  map.  Better  students  could  explain  the 
significance  and  effects  of  each  explorer  to  the  class.  Others  could 
draw  in  the  extent  of  Arab  conquests. 

4.  Students  with  some  art  ability  could  illustrate  how  they  imagine 
the  hold  of  a  slave  ship  appeared  during  the  height  of  the  slave 
trade. 

5.  Students  might  enact  the  famous  meeting  between  Stanley  and 
Livingstone. 

6.  Better  students  might  do  research  and  be  asked  their  conclusions 
as  to  the  ultimate  effects  the  Arabs  had  on  North  Africa. 

7.  A  report  on  the  development  of  any  ancient  African  culture 
could  be  undertaken. 


CHAPTER  4 

Items  to  Discuss 

Motives  of  European  powers  in  their  competition  for  colonies  in 
Africa;  imperialistic  policies  of  France,  England,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries;  the  Suez  Canal;  Cecil  Rhodes;  causes  of  and  events  leading 
up  to  the  Boer  War;  a  comparison  of  the  policies  of  colonial 
powers  in  Africa;  colonialism  compared  with  nationalism;  the  rise 
of  new  leaders;  the  threat  of  communism. 

Possible  Activities 

1.  Students  might  explain  the  difference  in  viewpoint  between  the 
explorer,  the  trader,  the  missionary,  and  the  government  official; 
also  the  effect  each  had  on  Africa. 

2.  Hold  a  debate,  “Resolved:  Nationalism  in  Africa  would  not 
have  developed  without  colonialism.” 

3.  Students  with  some  art  training  might  illustrate  the  Boers’  Great 
Trek. 

4.  Students  might  hold  a  sociodrama  in  which  representatives  of 
the  various  colonial  powers  explain  to  a  current  African  leader 
why  colonialism  was  necessary.  The  leader,  played  by  another 
student,  could  then  reply. 


5.  Perhaps  an  exchange  student  from  a  nearby  college  could  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue  of  nationalism  in  Africa  today. 

6.  The  teacher  might  watch  for  speeches  by  African  leaders  being 
given  on  television  or  radio.  Students  could  tape  these,  to  be  played 
back  to  the  class. 

7.  Slower  students  might  collect  articles  or  pictures  of  African 
leaders  to  bring  in  for  the  “Africa  file.” 

8.  Two  or  three  students  might  make  a  plaster  of  Paris  model  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

9.  A  better  student  might  do  a  report  on  the  Rhodes  Scholarships. 

10.  Draw  comparison  maps  of  Africa  showing  European  colonial 
holdings  in  1914,  1920,  1939,  1945,  and  today,  using  as  guides 
the  maps  on  pages  57  and  64.  (Please  note:  Because  of  a  printer’s 
error,  the  pink  shading  over  Kenya  and  Uganda  on  the  page  57 
map  —  to  denote  British  holdings  in  1914  —  was  omitted.) 


CHAPTER  5 


Items  to  Discuss 

Geographical  characteristics  of  this  area;  Spanish  Africa;  Algeria 
and  DeGaulle;  Tunisia  and  Morocco;  Egypt  and  Nasser’s  plans  for 
North  Africa;  similarities  and  differences  of  countries  located  in 
this  area. 

Possible  Activities 

1 .  Slower  students  might  make  scrapbooks  entitled  “North  Africa.” 
In  them  they  could  place  all  the  material  they  can  find  on  the 
countries  included  in  this  area. 

2.  A  round-table  discussion  could  be  held  on  the  role  of  the 
Secret  Army  Organization  in  the  Algerian  war. 

3.  Students  could  be  correspondents  reading  their  reports  on  con¬ 
ditions  in  Algeria  since  independence  was  granted. 

4.  Better  students  might  do  research  on  the  oil  potential  of  the 
Sahara  Desert.  Others  might  write  a  report  on  “Life  in  the  Desert.” 


5.  Write  biographical  sketches  of  the  following  leaders  in  North 
Africa:  Benkhedda,  Hassan  II,  Bourguiba,  Nasser,  Haile  Selassie. 

CHAPTER  6 


Items  to  Discuss 

Geographical  characteristics  of  Tropical  Africa;  the  Mau  Man 
uprisings;  KANU  and  KADU;  the  chaotic  conditions  and  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo;  countries  orig¬ 
inally  colonized  by  the  French;  territories  originally  colonized  by 
the  British;  the  example  of  Ghana  and  Kwame  Nkrumah;  Liberia; 
the  reasons  for  Ruanda-Urundi’s  becoming  the  two  independent 
nations  of  Rwanda  and  Burundi  (after  Emerging  Africa  went  to 
press). 

Possible  Activities 

1.  Using  current  magazine  articles  (refer  students  to  the  Readers' 
Guide  to  Periodical  Literature ),  better  students  can  prepare  a 
report  on  Nkrumah’s  plan  for  “Pan-Africanism.” 

2.  Stage  a  debate,  “Resolved:  The  United  Nations  prevented 
World  War  III  by  its  activities  in  the  Congo.” 

3.  Enact  a  sociodrama  in  which  students  take  the  part  of  a  British 
and  a  French  representative  who  dismiss  the  intentions  and 
achievements  of  their  respective  colonial  policies  in  Africa. 

4.  Students  might  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  Mau  Mau  upris¬ 
ings  and  their  effect  upon  Kenya.  Some  might  prepare  a  report  on 
Jomo  Kenyatta. 

5.  Prepare  a  time  line  of  events  leading  up  to  the  chaos  in  the 
Congo. 

6.  Slower  students  might  color  an  outline  map  of  just  Tropical 
Africa,  drawing  in  the  boundaries  of  all  countries.  Resources  and 
other  geographical  characteristics  could  then  be  added. 

7.  An  imaginary  interview  could  be  held  with  U  Thant,  acting 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  as  to  his  opinion  of  the 
length  of  time  the  UN  will  remain  in  the  Republic  of  the  Congo. 


8.  Hold  a  discussion  on  whether  or  not  unity  is  possible  between 
the  various  factions  that  exist  in  the  newly  emerging  nations. 

9.  Write  an  essay  comparing  the  colonial  policies  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 

CHAPTER  7 


Items  to  Discuss 

European  and  African  attitudes,  respectively,  in  regard  to  the 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland;  the  Portuguese  in  Africa; 
apartheid  and  the  Republic  of  South  Africa;  the  British  protec¬ 
torates;  geographical  characteristics  of  southern  Africa. 

Possible  Activities 

1.  Hold  a  mock  hearing  in  which  the  argument  of  Dr.  Verwoerd 
in  support  of  apartheid  is  presented,  followed  by  the  argument  of 
those  who  seek  equal  rights  for  the  non  whites. 

2.  Have  students  write  editorials  on  the  Portuguese  policy  in 
southern  Africa,  which  can  then  be  read  to  the  class  and  discussed. 

3.  Draw  cartoons  to  illustrate  the  “pass  system”  in  South  Africa, 
from  the  African’s  point  of  view  and  also  from  the  white  settler’s. 

4.  Have  a  student  take  the  part  of  Sir  Roy  Welensky,  and  explain 
to  the  class  his  policy  of  “parallel  development.” 

5.  Hold  a  mock  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 
Let  each  student  represent  a  UN  member  and  hold  a  vote  on 
whether  to  censure  Dr.  Salazar  for  the  Portuguese  actions  in 
Angola  in  1961.  Have  each  student  define  the  position  of  the 
country  he  represents. 

6.  Some  students  may  make  soap  carvings  of  the  animals  found 
in  South  Africa. 

7.  The  teacher  might  read  excerpts  from  Alan  Paton’s  Cry  the 
Beloved  Country,  to  show  the  plight  of  the  rural  native  in  South 
Africa. 


CHAPTER  8 


Items  to  Discuss 

Erosion;  health  and  sanitation;  the  need  for  skilled  technicians; 
the  money  shortage;  transportation;  industrial  development;  trade; 
the  concept  of  democracy  in  Africa;  the  possibility  of  federation 
for  various  states. 

Possible  Activities 

1.  Hold  a  debate,  “Resolved:  The  future  greatness  of  Africa 
depends  on  unity.” 

2.  Slower  learners  might  make  a  chart  showing  the  UN  agencies 
to  which  various  countries  in  Africa  belong. 

3.  Students  might  be  grouped  in  committees  and  assigned  to  do 
research  projects  on  one  of  the  major  problems  of  Africa.  They 
would  then  report  back  to  the  class. 

4.  Students  could  draw  posters  illustrating  the  problems  of  Africa. 
Slower  students  might  bring  in  pictures  that  visualize  Africa’s 
difficulties. 

5.  The  class  could  sponsor  a  campaign  to  collect  books  for  African 
communities. 

6.  Students  might  bring  in  examples  of  African  dress  or  pictures 
of  African  life  and  tell  how  these  illustrate  the  problems  Africans 
face  today. 

7.  Have  each  student  write  how  he  would  propose  to  help  Africa 
solve  her  varied  problems  if  he  were  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  African  Affairs. 

8.  Conduct  a  panel  report  on  the  influence  of  tribal  institutions  on 
African  politics  and  how  they  have  affected  the  formation  of  nation 
states. 


CHAPTER  9 


Items  to  Discuss 

The  threat  of  communism;  the  possibilities  of  democracy  for 
Africa;  Africa  and  Asia;  the  United  Nations;  Africa’s  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

Possible  Activities 

1.  Have  a  student  give  hi$  views  on  the  future  of  Africa  and  its 
problems. 

2.  Hold  a  debate,  “Resolved:  America  should  encourage  aid  for 
Africa  from  any  source.” 

3.  Write  an  editorial  on  the  aims  of  Communists  in  Africa  and 
what  is  necessary  to  combat  their  efforts. 

4.  Hold  a  class  contest  for  the  best  idea  for  an  American  policy 
toward  Africa.  Let  students  evaluate  one  another’s  ideas,  and 
then  hold  a  vote  on  which  idea  is  best. 

5.  Analyze  the  basic  principles  of  a  sound  African  policy  as 
advocated  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  on  page  152  of  the  text. 
Have  each  student  explain  these  in  his  own  words  and  then  state 
his  reasons  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  them. 

6.  Top  students  could  do  research  on  “The  Afro- Asian  Bloc 
Today.”  This  would  include  activities  in  the  United  Nations, 
regional  meetings  (such  as  the  Bandung  Conference),  leadership 
proposals,  and  a  student  evaluation  of  the  Bloc  now  and  in  the 
future. 

7.  Have  a  student  write  a  poem  such  as  an  extreme  African 
nationalist  might  compose. 
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The  Climax  of  Imperialism  in  the  Dark  Continent,  St.  Martins 
Press,  1961. 

For  African  viewpoints,  see : 

Dia,  Mamadou  (Premier  of  Senegal),  The  African  Nations  and 
World  Solidarity  (translated  by  Mercer  Cook),  Praeger,  1961. 


Luthuli,  Albert,  Let  My  People  Go,  McGraw-Hill,  1962. 

Nkrumah,  Kwame,  /  Speak  for  Freedom  —  A  Statement  of  African 
Ideology,  Praeger,  1961. 

Sithole,  Ndabaningi,  African  Nationalism,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1959. 

Another  view: 

Panikkar,  Kavalan  Madhava,  The  Afro-Asian  States  and  Their 
Problems,  John  Day,  1960. 


Race  Problems 

For  a  description  of  the  race  problem,  see : 

Dvorin,  Eugene  P.,  Racial  Separation  in  South  Africa  —  An  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  Apartheid  Theory,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952. 
Paton,  Alan,  Hope  for  South  Africa,  Praeger,  1959. 

Reynolds,  Reginald,  Cairo  to  Cape  Town— A  Pilgrimage  in  Search 
of  Hope,  Doubleday,  1955. 

van  der  Post,  Laurens,  The  Dark  Eye  in  Africa,  Morrow,  1955. 


Political  and  Economic  Problems 

For  the  political  and  economic  situation,  consult: 

Carter,  Gwendolen  M.,  and  Brown,  William  O.,  eds.,  Transition 
in  Africa— Studies  in  Political  Adaptation  (African  Research 
Studies),  Boston  University  Press,  1958. 

Hance,  William  A.,  African  Economic  Development  (Council  on 
Foreign  Relations),  Harper,  1958. 

Segal,  Ronald,  Political  Africa:  Who’s  Who  of  Personalities  and 
Parties,  Praeger,  1961. 


Various  Areas  of  Africa 

Northern  Africa: 

Clark,  Michael  K.,  Algeria  in  Turmoil— The  Rebellion,  Its  Causes, 
Its  Effects,  Its  Future,  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1960. 

Nickerson,  Jane  S.,  A  Short  History  of  North  Africa:  From  Pre- 
Roman  Times  to  the  Present,  Devin-Adair,  1961. 

Tillin,  Germaine,  France  and  Algeria,  Complementary  Enemies, 
Knopf,  1961. 


Central  and  Tropical  Africa: 

Collis,  William  R.  F.,  African  Encounter:  A  Doctor  in  Nigeria, 
Scribner,  1961. 

Lorimer,  Frank,  Demographic  Information  on  Tropical  Africa, 
Boston  University  Press,  1961. 

Merriam,  Alan  P.,  Congo:  Background  of  Conflict,  Northwestern 
University  Press,  1961. 

Ruark,  Robert,  Uhuru,  McGraw-Hill,  1962. 

Stamp,  Lawrence  D.,  Africa:  A  Study  in  Tropical  Development, 
Wiley,  1953. 

Theobald,  Robert,  ed.,  The  New  Nations  of  West  Africa  (refer¬ 
ence  shelf),  Wilson,  1960. 

Thompson,  Virginia,  and  Adlolf,  Richard,  The  Emerging  States  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  Stanford  University  Press,  1960. 

Southern  Africa: 

Axelson,  Eric  V.,  Southern  African  Explorers,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1954. 

Carter,  Gwendolen  M.,  The  Politics  of  Inequality  —  South  Africa 
Since  1948,  Praeger,  1958. 

Creighton,  T.  R.  M.,  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Central  African 
Federation,  Praeger,  1961. 

DeKiewiet,  C.  W.,  The  Anatomy  of  Southern  African  Misery, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1956. 

Duffy,  James,  Portuguese  Africa,  Harvard  University  Press,  1960. 


Biography 

For  biographies  of  great  Africans  of  the  past,  consult: 

Anstruther,  Ian,  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  Presume?  Dutton,  1957. 
Cloete,  Stuart,  African  Portraits,  A  Biography  of  Paul  Kruger, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Lobengula,  Last  King  of  the  Matabele, 
Collins,  1946. 

Kraus,  Rene,  Old  Master:  The  Life  of  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Dutton, 
1944. 

MacNairy,  James  I.,  ed.,  David  Livingstone’s  Travels,  Dent,  1954. 

For  background  on  current  leaders,  read: 

Ames,  Sophia  R.,  Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  Rand  McNally,  1961. 
Italiaander,  Rolf,  The  New  Leaders  of  Africa  (translated  from  the 
German  by  James  McGovern),  Prentice-Hall,  1961. 


Melady,  Thomas  P.,  Profiles  of  African  Leaders,  Macmillan,  1961. 

Kenworthy,  Leonard  S.,  Leaders  of  New  Nations,  Doubleday,  1959. 

African  Literature  and  Arts 

Hughes,  Langston,  ed.,  An  African  Treasury:  Articles,  Stories, 
Poems  by  Black  Africans,  Crown  Publishers,  1960. 

Rutherford,  Peggy,  ed.,  African  Voices:  An  Anthology  of  Native 
African  Writing,  Vanguard,  1960. 

FILMS  AND  FILMSTRIPS:  _ 

Teachers  should  preview  each  film,  filmstrip,  or  recording  before 

showing  or  playing  to  class,  and  be  prepared  to  comment,  interpret, 

and  supplement  the  material  covered  in  them. 

General 

Africa  Disturbed  (Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission:  National 
Council  of  Churches),  1959,  sound,  28  minutes. 

Africa,  Giant  with  a  Future  (Educational  Services),  1958,  color, 
sound,  30  minutes. 

Imperialism  and  European  Expansion  (Coronet),  sound,  13 Vi 
minutes. 

New  Faces  of  Africa  (Broadcasting  and  Film  Commission: 
National  Council  of  Churches),  1959,  sound,  29  minutes. 

Report  from  Africa,  Parts  I  and  II  (Contemporary  Films),  sound, 
55  minutes  each. 

North  Africa 

Algeria: 

Berber  Country  (Churchill  Films),  sound,  16  minutes. 

Dateline  Algeria  (Sterling  Movies),  sound,  27 V2  minutes. 

DeGaulle’s  Pledge  in  Action  (Sterling  Movies),  sound,  14  minutes. 

France  and  Africa,  Parts  I  and  II  (Sterling  Movies),  sound,  30 
minutes  each. 

The  Man  in  the  Blue  Kepi  (Sterling  Movies),  sound,  15  minutes. 

17  Centuries  into  Focus  (Sterling  Movies),  sound,  15  minutes. 

• 

Libya: 

Challenge  in  the  Desert  (UN-Contemporary  Films),  1954,  sound 
16  minutes. 


Morocco: 

Life  in  Morocco  (Pat  Dowling  Pictures),  sound,  11  minutes. 

Sudan: 

They  Planted  a  Stone  (Contemporary  Films),  1953,  sound,  27 
minutes. 

Special: 

Desert  Victory  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  62  minutes.  (Battle 
for  North  Africa  in  World  War  II.) 

Central  and  Tropical  Africa 

General: 

African  Tribes  (Paul  Hoefler  Productions),  color,  sound,  11 
minutes. 

Animals  of  East  Africa  (C-B  Educational  Films),  1961,  color, 
sound,  13  minutes. 

East  Africa  (Paul  Hoefler  Productions),  color,  sound,  22  minutes. 

Natives  of  East  Africa  (C-B  Educational  Films),  1961,  color, 
sound,  13  minutes. 

Stanley  Finds  Livingstone  (CBS  —  “You  Are  There”),  sound,  27 
minutes. 

Tropical  Africa  (International  Film  Foundation),  1961,  color, 
sound,  29  minutes. 

Chad: 

People  of  the  Chad  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  10  minutes. 

Rhythm  of  Africa  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  18  minutes. 

Congo: 

African  Musicians  (Brandon  Films),  1957,  sound,  14V£  minutes. 

Bakuba  —  People  of  the  Congo  (Brandon  Films),  1957,  sound, 
19  minutes. 

Ghana: 

Family  of  Ghana  (McGraw-Hill),  sound,  30  minutes. 

Guinea: 

African  Village  (Theodore  Holcomb),  1960,  color,  sound,  17 
minutes. 

Nigeria: 

Africa  Is  My  Home  (Atlantis  Productions),  1960,  color,  sound, 
21  minutes. 


Giant  in  the  Sun  (Contemporary  Films),  1960,  sound,  20  minutes. 
Hausa  Village  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  22  minutes. 

Nigeria  —  Giant  in  Africa  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada  — 
McGraw-Hill),  1960,  sound,  59  minutes. 

Nigeria  —  New  Nation  (Contemporary  Films),  1960,  sound,  14 
minutes. 

This  Is  Nigeria  (Contemporary  Films),  1956,  sound,  28  minutes. 
Twilight  Forest  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  27  minutes. 

Tanganyika : 

This  Is  Tanganyika  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  14  minutes. 
Togo: 

Question  in  Togoland  (Contemporary  Films),  1957,  color,  sound, 
20  minutes. 


Southern  Africa 

Rhodesia: 

Victoria  Falls  —  The  Smoke  That  Thunders  (Paul  Hoefler  Pro¬ 
ductions),  color,  sound,  10  minutes. 

South  Africa: 

Animals  Unlimited  (Films  of  the  Nation),  color,  sound,  21  minutes. 
The  Future  of  1,000,000  Africans  (Contemporary  Films),  sound, 
21  minutes. 

The  Hunters  (Contemporary  Films),  1958,  sound,  60  minutes. 
Lobola  (Contemporary  Films),  sound,  26  minutes.  (Native  prob¬ 
lems.) 

Riches  of  the  Veld  (United  World),  sound,  20  minutes. 

South  Africa  (Paul  Hoefler  Productions),  color,  sound,  20  minutes. 


Film  Series 


“Commonwealth  of  Nations  Series”  (National  Film  Board  of 
Canada—  McGraw-Hill)  sound,  30  minutes: 

Colonialism:  Ogre  or  Angel? 

Black  and  White  in  South  Africa 
The  Colonies  Look  Ahead 
Road  to  Independence 


“Young  Worlds  Series”  (NET  Film  Service),  1959,  sound,  29 
minutes: 

African  Nationalism  and  Prejudice 
Africa's  Future 

“Report  on  Africa”  (Educational  Services),  1958,  color,  sound, 
25  minutes: 

West  Africa 

Belgian  Congo  and  South  Africa 
East  Africa  and  Ethiopia 

Special 

Albert  Schweitzer  (Contemporary  Films),  1958,  color,  sound,  80 
minutes. 

Filmstrips 

Life  Filmstrips,  Time  and  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York  20,  N.  Y.: 

“The  World  We  Live  In”  (color)—  The  Desert  and  Rain  Forest. 
“Black-and- White  Filmstrips”:  Africa  and  South  Africa. 

The  New  York  Times,  Office  of  Educational  Activities,  Times 
Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.: 

“The  New  Africa”  (1960-61), 

“Cairo  to  Capetown”  (1961-62). 

Stanlow  Productions,  Inc.,  Valhalla,  New  York: 

“Economic  Development  in  Africa”  (1959). 

1-.T-  -  - RECORDS  -T-.-  - 

Folkways  Records,  121  W.  47th  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

East  Africa: 

“Folk  Music  of  Ethiopa,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Music  of  the  Falashas,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

Central  Africa: 

“Music  of  the  Cameroons,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Folk  Music  of  the  Western  Congo,  ”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Songs  of  the  Watusi,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“The  Topoke  People  of  the  Congo,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 


“Music  of  the  Ituri  Forest  People,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 
“African  Music,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Music  of  Equatorial  Africa,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Drums  of  the  Yoruba  of  Nigeria,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Bulu  Songs  from  the  Cameroons,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Wolof  Music  of  Senegal  and  the  Gembia,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 
“Folk  Music  of  Liberia,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“The  Baoule  of  the  Ivory  Coast,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

North  Africa: 

“Tuareg  Music  of  the  Southern  Sahara,”  12-inch,  331/3  rpm. 
“Folk  Music  of  the  Mediterranean,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

South  Africa: 

“Sounds  of  a  South  African  Homestead,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 
“Afrikaans  Folk  Songs  for  Children,”  10-inch,  33V3  rpm. 
“Songs  of  South  Africa,”  12-inch,  3316  rpm. 

“Sufi  Ceremony,”  12-inch,  331/3  rpm. 

Folk  Tales  of  Africa: 

“Folk  Tales  from  West  Africa,”  10-inch,  331/3  rpm. 

“Ashanti  Folk  Tales  from  Ghana,”  10-inch,  3316  rpm. 

General  (Collections): 

“Africa  South  of  the  Sahara,”  two  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 

“Negro  Music  of  Africa  and  America,”  two  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 
“African  Drums,”  12-inch,  3314  rpm. 


.  SELECTED  LIST  OF  SOURCE  MATERIALS== 

Teachers  should  write  for  list  of  available  materials,  including 
price  list: 

1.  African-American  Institute,  Suite  505,  Dupont  Circle  Building, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  —  Publishes  the  monthly  magazine  Africa 
Report.  The  issue  for  November,  1961,  contained  a  special  feature 
giving  a  country-by-country  guide  to  56  African  states  and  terri¬ 
tories. 

2.  American  Committee  on  Africa,  801  Second  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.  —  Has  a  large  selection  of  material  on  numerous  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  including  “The  African  Packet.” 


3.  The  American  Geographical  Society,  Broadway  at  156th  Street, 
New  York  22,  N.Y.  —  Publishes  Focus  monthly,  providing  back¬ 
ground  facts  and  geographical  interpretations  of  current  world 
problems  and  problem  areas.  Titles  available  on  Africa  range  from 
Algeria  and  Angola  to  Somalia  and  South  West  Africa. 

4.  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Edgar  Tarr  House, 
230  Bloor  Street,  West  Toronto,  Canada.  —  Publishes  the  Behind 
the  Headlines  series  of  pamphlets  on  current  problems,  issued  six 
times  a  year.  Recent  title  '.Upsurge  in  Africa  by  Anthony  Delius. 

5.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Foreign  Commerce 
Department,  Washington  6,  D.C.  —  For  a  small  fee  they  will  send 
a  copy  of  Guide  to  Foreign  Information  Sources,  which  lists  the 
addresses  of  foreign  embassies  and  information  centers  in  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  Foreign  Policy  Association  —  World  Affairs  Center,  345 
East  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  —  Publishes  the  Headline 
Series  bimonthly,  dealing  with  world  affairs.  Also  publishes 
Intercom,  a  pamphlet  listing  source  material  on  foreign  affairs. 
Recent  title:  Aid  to  Africa:  New  Test  for  U.S.  Policy,  by  John  D. 
Montgomery. 

7.  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  —  Publishes  a  wide  variety  of  materials  on 
foreign  affairs.  Two  important  series  are:  “The  Newly  Independent 
Nations”  and  “Mutual  Security  in  Action.”  Recent  booklets  include 
treatments  of  Libya  and  Ghana. 

8.  UNESCO  Publications  Center,  U.S. A.,  801  Third  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.Y.  —  Publishes  materials  for  teaching  world  under¬ 
standing. 

- —  -  —ADD  YOUR  OWN  SOURCES  HERE=== 
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Teaching  Guides  are  supplied  free  with  the 
purchase  of  ten  or  more  copies  of  a  Scholas¬ 
tic  Multi-Text. 

One  free  copy  of  the  Teaching  Guide  is 
sent  with  an  order  for  10  to  39  copies  of  the 
book;  two  with  40  to  69  copies;  three  with 
70  to  99  books;  four  with  100  to  129;  there¬ 
after,  one  extra  Teaching  Guide  with  each 
additional  30  Multi-Texts  ordered. 

Single  copies  of  the  Teaching  Guide  are 
also  available  at  25^  each. 


Scholastic  World  Affairs  Multi-T^xts  now  ready  .  .  . 

•  THE  TWO  CHINAS 

•  THE  SUBCONTINENT  OF  INDIA 

•  EMERGING  AFRICA 

•  THE  SOVIET  UNION  (available  late  1962) 

•  THE  SOVIET  SATELLITES  (available  early  1963) 


Scholastic  Multi-Texts  list  at  65<£.each,  with 
the  following  discounts  on  quantity  orders, 
same  or  assorted  titles. 

20-99  books  . 10%  off  total  list  price 

100  or  more  books  ...  20%  off  total  list  price 

Send  orders,  with  payment,  to: 
SCHOLASTIC  BOOK  SERVICES 
904  Sylvan  Avenue  •  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 


